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Within  a  month  of  taking  office, 
the  first  instalment  of  Tory  housing 
policy  had  been  announced.  Other 
instalments  will  no  doubt  follow 
shortly.  In  the  meantime  we  give 
below  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer  the  facts  needed  for  an 
understanding  of  the  first  instalment. 

How  many  houses  will  the 
Tories  build? 

For  over  a  year  the  Tories  have 
stated  that  if  they  are  returned  to 
office  they  will  build  300,000  houses 
a  year.  This  is  half  as  many  again 
as  are  being  built  at  present ;  it  would 
mean  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
housebuilding  output.  During  the 
ral  Election,  the  figure 
ed,  though  with  a  slight 
phrase,  as  follows  : 
ir  ago  we  announced  our 
nilding  300,000  houses  a 
hat  figure  still  stands, 
e  reached  as  fast  as  re- 
it  allows.”  {Britain 
nd  Free:  A  statement  of 
five  and  Unionist  Policy, 
1951). 

his  first  statement  as 
Df  Housing  and  Local 
nt  in  the  new  Tory 
nt,  Mr.  Harold  Mac- 
ide  it  clear  that  though 
)uses  a  year  was  still  the 
arget,”  the  possibilities  of 
t  are  receding  into  the 
;ure. 

;  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cisnop  Auckland  then  asked  when 


we  should  reach  our  target.  He 
asked  me  at  that  Box  if  we  should 
reach  it  in  1951.  My  answer  is 
‘  No.’  Nor,  I  fear,  in  1952;  al¬ 
though  I  believe  that  we  can  make 
substantial  progress  in  that  year, 
for  it  will  be  our  first  task  to  press 
on  with  all  that  is  now  arranged 
and  to  make,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
more  ambitious  plans  for  1953  and 
succeeding  years.  How  far  we 
shall  succeed  depends  on  many 
things  not  in  our  control.  The 
foreign  sky  may  grow  lighter  or 
it  may  darken.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  that  we  may  have  to  make 
in  the  field  of  armament  may  grow 
greater  or,  under  Providence,  they 
may  grow  less.”  (November  13th 
1951). 

And  when  Mr.  Douglas  Jay 
(Labour)  asked  how  many  houses 
the  Minister  expected  would  be 
started  in  1952,  Mr.  Macmillan  said 
that  he  could  not  answer. 

Will  the  number  of  houses  be 
increased  ? 

Though  refusing  to  give  any 
specific  figures,  Mr.  Macmillan 
stated  that  “  I  hope,  by  the  various 
methods  which  I  have  in  mind,  to 
proceed  on  a  rising  programme 
starting  in  1952.”  (Nov.  13th,  1951). 

Whatever  Mr.  Macmillan  has  in 
mind,  none  of  the  decisions  on 
policy  so  far  announced  will  actually 
contribute  to  an  increase  in  numbers. 
Thus  Mr.  A.  R.  Stamp,  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  said 
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that  the  new  policy  would  not  add  a 
single  house  to  the  total  production 
of  the  L.C.C.  “  We  can  only  build 
more  if  the  labour  is  available — and 
it  is  not.”  {Times,  Nov.  28th). 

Will  the  materials  be  available  ? 

An  increase  in  the  housebuilding 
programme  depends  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  labour  and  materials. 
Either  the  total  quantity  of  these 
must  be  increased  or  less  of  them 
must  be  used  on  other  things. 

For  timber  we  depend  almost 
entirely  on  imports.  On  this  Mr. 
Macmillan  said  : 

“It  is  clear  that  for  more 
houses  either  imports  must  be 
increased  or  great  advances  must 
be  made  in  the  saving  in  the  use 
of  softwood  for  all  purposes.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that 
of  the  total  imports  of  softwood 
more  than  half  have  to  be  used 
for  other  than  housing  purposes.” 
(Nov.  13th). 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  so  far  decided  that  any 
increase  in  imports  will  be  made,  as 
Mr.  Butler,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  said  that  “  We  intend  that 
the  consumption  of  softwood  shall 
be  maintained  at  the  present 
level.”  (Nov.  7th).  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  that  all  purchases 
of  timber  from  abroad  shall  be  done 
by  the  private  trade,  instead  of  being 
done  partly  by  Government  bulk 
buying  as  hitherto.  But  as  a  global 
limitation  on  the  amount  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  is  to  be  imposed,  this  will  not 
increase  the  amount  imported, 
though  it  may  increase  the  price. 

If  no  more  softwood  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Macmillan  will  have  to 
rely  on  “  savings  in  use  ”  if  he  is  to 
get  more  houses.  So  far  his  only 
concrete  proposal  in  this  respect  is 
that  local  authorities  should  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  hardwood  instead 
of  soft — “  oak  floors  for  example  ” — 
in  houses  built  by  private  enterprise 
for  sale.  (Press  Conference,  Nov. 
29th).  This  would  make  the  houses 
much  more  expensive. 

With  regard  to  other  home  pro¬ 
duced  building  materials,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  described  the  situation  as 
follows  : 

“As  regards  bricks,  to  reach  the 
final  target  proposed  would  mean 


an  increase  in  production  of  at 
least  one-third  and,  if  we  are  to 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  re¬ 
armament,  perhaps  more.  As  to 
cement,  either  reduction  in  ex¬ 
ports,  saving  in  use,  or  increase  in 
production  will  be  necessary.  As 
to  plaster-board  our  supplies  are 
inadequate.  In  the  case  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  which  are  vital  for 
housing,  and  especially  for  water 
and  sewerage'work,  delivery  dates 
are  in  some  cases  24  months 
ahead  .  .  .”  (Nov.  13th). 
Meanwhile  a  large  number  of 
schemes  for  flats  have  been  held  up 
in  the  past  year  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  steel. 

Mr.  Macmillan  has  made  no 
statement  that  production  of  these 
materials  is  to  be  increased.  All  he 
has  said  is  that  “  It  will  need  .  .  . 
skill,  ingenuity,  contrivance  and 
determination  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  results  out  of  the  resources 
that  are  or  can  be  made  available.” 
(Nov.  13  th). 

Will  the  labour  be  available  ? 

The  total  building  labour  force  is 
about  one  million,  of  which  229,000 
were  on  new  housebuilding  in 
September,  1951,  and  probably 
about  200,000  on  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance  to  existing  houses.  The 
rest  are  all  employed  either  on  new 
work  or  on  repairs  to  buildings  other 
than  housing. 

As  Mr.  Macmillan  is  not  proposing 
that  the  building  labour  force  be 
increased,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  houses  to  be  built  will  depend  on 
getting  more  labour  oflF  other  types 
of  building  and  on  to  house  building 
instead.  Mr.  Macmillan  has  been 
repeatedly  asked  what  building  he 
intends  to  cut  (whether  schools, 
factories,  etc.)  in  order  to  divert 
more  resources  to  house  building, 
but  has  refused  to  reply.  He  has, 
however,  stated  that  he  hopes  to 
“  claw  back  into  the  house  building 
trade  some  part  of  the  building 
industry  that  had  left  it.”  (Press 
Conference,  November  29th),  indi¬ 
cating  that  he  expects  the  extra 
labour  to  come  from  among  those 
engaged  in  repairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  has 
announced  that  no  new  work,  other 
than  housing,  will  be  allowed  to 
start  in  the  next  three  months;  the 
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only  exceptions  will  be  schemes  ap¬ 
proved  as  “  exceptionally  urgent  in 
the  national  interest.”  According 
to  Mr.  Butler,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (November  7th),  this 
measure  is  intended  to  concentrate 
more  labour  and  resources  on 
schemes  already  under  way  which 
are  held  up  for  lack  of  resources, 
particularly  steel.  Mr.  Butler  said  : 

“After  that,  we  intend  gradually 
to  introduce  more  housing  into 
the  building  programme.  This 
will  be  possible  because  housing, 
which  does  not  use  much  steel, 
will  be  able  to  absorb  labour  and 
resources  released  from  other 
building  work  held  up  because  of 
the  shortage  of  building  steel.” 
This  really  means  that,  though 
Mr.  Macmillan  may  desire  to  get 
his  extra  building  labour  from  those 
at  present  engaged  on  repairs,  Mr. 
Butler  intends  to  get  it  from  among 
those  employed  on  neto  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  work  requiring  steel.  ;  This 
includes  vital  industrial  building 
such  as  power  stations ;  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

Who  will  the  houses  go  to? 

The  new  Government  an¬ 
nouncements  make  it  certain  that, 
however  many  houses  are  produced, 
a  far  greater  proportion  than  before 
will  go  to  the  better  off  or  those  who 
can  afford  to  buy.  This  means  that 
people  with  money  will  jump  the 
queue  while  needier  families  will 
have  longer  to  wait. 

In  the  6i  years  since  the  war 
ended  (i.e.,  up  to  September,  1951) 
the  total  number  of  new  permanent 
houses  built  in  Great  Britain  was 
961,484.  Of  these,  local  authorities 
built  787,940  council  houses  to  rent 
(more  than  they  built  in  the  10  years 
1928-38),  while  173,544,  or  less  than 
one  in  five  of  the  total,  were  built  by 
private  enterprise — mainly  for  sale. 

To  arrive  at  this  ratio,  each  local 
authority  has  been  given  a  housing 
allocation  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  proviso  that  while  up  to  one  in 
five  of  the  allocation  could  be  passed 
on  to  private  enterprise  to  be  built 
under  licence,  at  least  four  out  of 
five  had  to  be  built  by  the  local 
authority  itself  to  rent.  Some  local 
authorities  in  practice  passed  on 
much  less  than  one  in  five  of  their 
quota  to  private  enterprise,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  build  nearly  the  whole  of 


their  allocation  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  the  trend  between 
the  wars,  when  the  vast  majority  of 
houses  were  built  for  sale  (and  only 
half  of  all  those  built  were  in  reach 
of  working-class  families)  was  re¬ 
versed.  The  total  pool  of  municipal 
council  houses  available  to  rent  has 
risen  from  1.4  million  in  1940  to 
over  2.1  million  at  the  present  time. 

In  his  statement  on  November 
27th,  elaborated  in  a  circular  to 
local  housing  authorities  (73/51), 
Mr.  Macmillan  has  announced  that 
in  1952  local  authorities  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  allocate  one-half  of  their 
allocation  to  private  enterprise  to 
build  under  licence.  Thus  a  local 
authority  who  last  year  had  a  quota 
of  100  houses  of  which  20  could  be 
allocated  to  private  enterprise  would 
in  1952,  if  its  total  quota  remains 
the  same,  be  able  to  allocate  50  to 
private  enterprise,  and  reduce  the 
year’s  provision  of  council  houses 
built  to  let  to  50. 

Do  local  authorities  have  to  give 
up  half  their  quota  ? 

The  answer  is  No.  At  present, 
they  are  permitted  to  give  up  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  their  quota, 
or  less  if  they  so  decide.  Many 
Labour  authorities  have  given  up 
less  than  one-fifth  all  along,  and  will 
probably  continue  so  far  as  they 
can  to  provide  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  allocation  in  the  form  of  coun¬ 
cil  houses.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  Tory  Councils  (which 
form  the  vast  majority)  will  jump  at 
the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  responsibility,  particularly  as 
houses  built  on  licence  will  not 
receive  a  subsidy  from  either  the 
Exchequer  or  the  rates. 

In  the  debate  (December  4th), 
Mr.  Macmillan  estimated  that  in 
practice  many  local  authorities  would 
give  up  less  than  one-half  of  their 
quota,  so  that  over  the  whole  country 
it  would  probably  work  out  that  not 
more  than  one  house  in  four  would 
be  built  by  private  enterprise.  Al¬ 
ready,  however,  the  pressure  on 
local  authorities  is  developing.  Mr. 
Venning,  secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Master  Builders,  said  : 

“  Short  of  the  absolute  abolition 
of  the  housing  ratio,  the  Minister’s 
declaration  is  very  satisfactory.  I 
must  warn  the  new  Minister  of 
Housing  that  certain  local  authori- 
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ties  are  likely  to  prove  obstructive. 
During  the  past  six  years,  al¬ 
though  discretion  has  been  given 
them  to  allow  one  private  house 
to  be  built  to  every  four  council 
houses,  many  such  authorities 
have  refused  to  do  this.  The 
Minister  must  watch  this  and,  if 
necessary,  take  the  necessary 
powers  to  force  these  people’s 
hands.”  {Financial  Times, 

November  28th). 

And,  on  the  same  subject,  the 
Sunday  Times,  in  a  leader  (December 
2nd)  said  : 

“  The  Government  may  later 
have  to  consider  whether  steps 
can  be  taken  to  see  that  right  is 
done  throughout  the  country,  and 
not  only  in  patches.” 

Will  the  private  enterprise 
houses  go  to  those  in  need  ? 

In  his  circular,  the  Minister  states 
that  “  Houses  built  under  licence 
must  go  and  be  seen  to  go  to  persons 
with  a  housing  need  comparable  to 
that  served  by  houses  built  by  the 
authority.” 

This  is,  of  course,  no  real  safe¬ 
guard.  In  a  situation  where  there 
are  thousands  on  the  waiting  list  of 
each  local  authority  there  are  bound 
to  be  some,  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  so  far  as  need  is  concerned, 
who  can  afford  to  buy  a  house,  while 
others  at  the  top  of  the  list  with 
more  “  points  ”  but  less  resources 
cannot  afford  to  do  so.  If  half  the 
houses  provided  are  to  be  beyond 
the  resources  of  those  at  the  top, 
they  will  be  passed  over  in  favour  of 
those  at  the  bottom,  and  may  thus 
wait  twice  as  long  for  a  house  to 
rent. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  families  who  cannot 
really  afford  to  buy  to  offer  to  do  so, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  appalling 
financial  difficulties  of  the  thirties 
will  take  place,  with  all  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  way  of  lodgers,  over¬ 
crowding,  and  arrears  of  mortgage 
payments,  repairs,  etc. 

How  much  will  private  enter¬ 
prise  houses  cost? 

This,  of  course,  depends  on  their 
size  and  standard.  But  as  private 
enterprise  houses  are  to  be  allowed 
to  be  1,500  sq.  ft.  (which  is  larger 
than  council  houses)  and  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  use  more  expensive 


materials,  this  probably  means  that 
many  of  them  will  cost  at  least 
£2,500.  To  buy  such  a  house, 
£250  has  to  be  paid  down,  after 
which,  on  a  20  years’  basis  at  four 
per  cent,  the  weekly  payments  would 
be  about  62s.  To  this  must  be 
added  rates,  which  in  most  areas 
would  be  at  least  10s.  a  week,  and 
another  6s.  a  week  put  aside  for 
repairs  and  decorations  would  be 
a  minimum.  In  other  words  nearly 
£4  a  week  apart  from  the  initial 
down  payment  would  not  be  ex¬ 
ceptional. 

Of  course,  if  the  private  builders 
concentrate  on  the  much  smaller 
and  inferior  type  of  house  (“  rabbit 
hutches,”  as  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan 
called  them)  charges  would  be  less 
than  this,  but  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  do  this  in  the  initial  period, 
as  the  larger  sized  houses  are  more 
profitable,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
would-be  buyers. 

Will  there  be  fewer  houses  built 

to  let? 

Mr.  Macmillan  has  refused  to 
admit  that  his  policy  will  mean  that 
fewer  houses  a  year  will  be  built  to 
let.  He  bases  this  assumption  on 
the  argument  that  if,  as  he  antici¬ 
pates,  not  more  than  one  in  four  of 
future  housing  allocations  will  go  to 
private  enterprise  the  total  increase 
in  the  housing  programme  expected 
will  allow  for  council  houses  to 
continue  to  be  built  at  least  at  their 
present  rate  (December  4th).  Thus 
if  local  authorities  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  about  170,000  houses  a  year, 
but  the  ratio  is  in  practice  one 
private  enterprise  house  out  of  every 
four  built,  this  would  mean  a  total 
output  of  226,000,  of  which  56,000 
would  be  built  by  private  enterprise. 

In  practice,  nobody  else  appears 
to  believe  that  the  present  output  of 
council  houses  to  rent  will  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  this  is  made  clear  in  the 
Tory  press  who  have  welcomed  the 
new  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  save  public  funds.  But  if  the 
number  of  subsidised  council  houses 
built  remains  at  its  present  level 
there  will  be  no  saving  of  public 
funds.  Thus  the  Times  (which 
incidentally  estimates  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  going  to  private  enterprise 
will  be  two-fifths)  states  that  the 
new  policy  “  will  save  public  funds, 
even  if  it  does  not  increase  the 
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volume  of  new  housing  ”  (Novem¬ 
ber  29  th). 

Apart  from  this,  the  Minister  him¬ 
self  claimed  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  would  have  “  a  considerable 
disinflationary  effect.” 

“  Since  free  enterprise  build¬ 
ing  would  not  be  subsidised,  each 
house  so  erected  would  ease  the 
burden  of  the  housing  subsidies 
borne  by  the  tax  and  the  rate¬ 
payers  by  a  sum  of  £22  per 
annum  ...  In  addition,  the  man 
who  bought  his  own  home  was 
putting  his  savings  into  something 
that  existed  and  not  on  to  the 
market,  and  that,  too,  was  dis¬ 
inflationary  ”  {Financial  Times, 
November  29th). 

What  are  the  arrangements  for 
selling  council  houses  ? 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  for 
more  private  enterprise  houses,  Mr. 
Macmillan  has  announced  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  permit 
the  sale  of  council  houses.  For  this 
purpose,  local  authorities  will  have 
to  get  the  Minister’s  consent,  and 
the  precise  grounds  on  which  con¬ 
sent  will  be  given  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  though  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  will  be  a  clause 
prohibiting  resale  for  a  profit. 

This  power  will  even  further  re¬ 
duce  the  pool  of  houses  available  for 
letting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
is  going  to  prevent  local  authorities 
offering  whole  new  estates  which  are 
not  yet  occupied  for  sale.  Thus  the 
Glasgow  Council  has  decided  to  put 
up  622  houses  for  sale ;  these  houses 
comprise  a  complete  new  scheme, 
and  the  prices  to  be  charged  will 
probably  range  between  £1,575  and 
£2,475.  It  is  reported  that  these 
houses  will  be  offered  to  buyers  in 
the  following  order  :  (1)  existing 
tenants  of  corporation  houses,  (2) 
persons  requiring  accommodation 
for  reasons  of  ill-health,  (3)  key 
workers,  (4)  applicants  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  not  in  these  categories,  (5)  all 
others.  {News  Chronicle,  Novem¬ 
ber  29th).  This  makes  it  clear  that 
some  at  least  of  these  houses  will  go 
to  persons  not  on  the  waiting  list  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Kensington  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  making  application  for  the 
sale  of  about  200  houses  {Evening 
Standard,  November  29th). 


What  will  a  council  house  cost  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
existing  council  tenants  will  want  to 
apply  to  buy  the  house  in  which  they 
live  when  they  realise  the  financial 
implications.  These,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  partly  on  whether  the  local 
authority  wants  to  make  a  “  profit  ” 
on  the  house,  or  whether  there  will 
be  any  regulations  prohibiting  this. 
But  the  difference  between  renting 
a  subsidised  house  which  is  financed 
on  a  60-year  basis  and  buying  the 
same  one  over  a  shorter  period  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  subsidy  is  great.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  tenant  who 
has  just  moved  into  a  house  which 
cost  the  local  authority  £1 ,800.  This 
house  will  have  been  financed  over 
a  60-year  basis  at  the  old  rate  of 
interest — three  per  cent.  Annual 
loan  charges  on  such  a  house  would 
be  around  £65  a  year;  assuming 
£12  a  year  is  allocated  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  repairs,  and  the  normal 
subsidy  of  £16  10s.  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  £5  10s.  from  the  rates 
is  deducted,  the  yearly  subsidised 
net  rent  would  be  £55  or  21s.  2d.  a 
week.  To  this  would  be  added 
rates  at  about  8s.  a  week,  making 
the  total  gross  weekly  rent  of  about 
29s.  If  this  tenant  now  wishes  to 
buy  this  house,  and  the  local  author¬ 
ity  decides  that  the  price  will  be 
£1,800,  the  tenant  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  will  have 
to  put  down  £180.  The  remaining 
£1,620  will  be  paid  for  at  four  per 
cent  over  a  period  of  20  years.  This 
means  payments  of  £110  a  year  or 
over  42s.  a  week.  He  will  find  it 
necessary  to  lay  aside  £12  a  year  for 
repairs  or  about  4s.  6d.  a  week)  and 
in  addition,  when  the  new  valuation 
lists  come  into  force,  he  will  find 
that  his  assessment  for  rates  will  be 
higher  (non-council  houses  are  to 
be  assessed  on  a  higher  basis  than 
council  houses).  He  will  in  fact 
be  lucky  if  his  weekly  payments  are 
no  higher  than  55s.  a  week,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rent  of  less  than  30s. 
a  week  had  he  remained  a  council 
tenant.  Moreover  some  local 
authorities  give  a  subsidy  which  is 
additional  to  the  statutory  subsidy; 
if  this  were  so  his  subsidised  rent 
would  have  been  less  still. 

How  will  the  rise  in  interest 

rates  afTect  the  position? 

The  rise  in  interest  rates  means 
that  council  houses  to  be  built  in  the 
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future  will  have  higher  rents  unless 
subsidies  are  increased  at  the  same 
time. 

The  announcement  that  local 
authorities  would  be  charged  3f  per 
cent  in  future  for  loans  from  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Board  instead 
of  three  per  cent  as  hitherto,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Butler  on  November 
7th,  and  debated  in  the  House  on 
November  23rd. 

In  the  case  of  the  £1,800  house 
mentioned  above  the  annual  loan 
charges  at  3f  per  cent  would  be 
about  £75  12s.  as  compared  with 
£65  at  three  per  cent;  it  would  mean 
that  the  gross  weekly  rent  would  be 
33s.  instead  of  29s.  It  would  mean 
that,  over  a  period  of  60  years,  the 
total  amount  paid  in  interest  would 
be  not  £2,100  as  formerly,  but 
£2,700,  a  rise  in  payment  of  interest 
alone  of  £600  per  house.  Mr. 
Douglas  Jay  (Labour),  in  the  debate 
on  November  23rd,  said  that  in  the 
case  of  London  County  Council 
dwellings  the  new  interest  rates 
meant  4s.  4d.  a  week  more  for  four- 
roomed  cottages  and  6s.  a  week 
more  for  five-roomed  flats.  Mr. 
Norman  Smith  (Nottingham)  said 
that  in  his  area  the  extra  rent  would 
amount  to  3s.  6d. 

In  the  course  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  November  7th,  Mr.  Butler 
said  that  the  Government 

“  propose  to  bring  forward  the 
date  of  the  regular  review  of  the 
housing  subsidy,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  June,  and 
to  open  discussions  forthwith 
with  the  local  authorities.  The 
increase  in  the  interest  rates  will 
be  one  factor  in  these  discussions.” 
Until  the  future  subsidy  policy  is 
known,  the  precise  eflfect  of  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  (or  indeed  the  other 
aspects  of  the  new  policy)  cannot 
be  gauged. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear — 
whether  any  adjustments  in  housing 
subsidies  takes  place  or  not,  local 
authorities  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  borrowing  for  all  other  purposes, 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  The 
result  will  be,  of  course,  to  dis¬ 
courage  local  authority  projects,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Salter,  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  con¬ 
firmed  that  this  was  in  fact  what  was 
intended  when  he  said  in  the  debate 
on  November  23rd : 


“  If  we  are  proceeding,  as  we 
intend  to  proceed,  along  the  line 
of  policy  which  means,  not  defla¬ 
tion  but  disinflation,  a  return  to 
something  in  the  intermediate 
stage,  then,  of  course,  that  means, 
and  must  mean,  very  great  and 
grave  economies  in  public  expen¬ 
diture  not  limited  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  central  Government — 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  policy 
must  extend  throughout  future 
expenditure  of  local  authorities.” 

What  will  the  standard  of 
Council  houses  be  like? 

In  Circular  70/51,  sent  out  on 
November  27th,  the  Minister  urges 
local  authorities  to  adopt  new  de¬ 
signs  for  council  houses,  which  have 
among  other  things  a  superficial 
area  of  less  than  900  square  feet  for  a 
three-bedroom  house  for  five  persons . 

During  the  war,  the  Dudley 
Committee  which  examined  housing 
standards,  recommended  in  their 
report  that  three-bedroom  two- 
storey  houses  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  overall  floor  area  of  900  square 
feet.*  This  was  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  in  the  Housing 
Manual  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  1949  the  recommended 
total  area  for  a  three-bedroom  two- 
storey  house  for  five  persons  was 
900-950  sq.  ft.  exclusive  of  outbuild¬ 
ings  or  the  accommodation  normally 
provided  in  outbuildings  (known 
briefly  as  the  “  store  ”).  In  actual 
fact  many  local  authorities  have 
built  to  larger  sizes  even  than  these. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  designs 
that  their  rooms  and  living  space  are 
fully  up  to  Housing  Manual  stand¬ 
ards,  though  the  total  area  has  been 
reduced.  But  if  the  designs  are 
examined  in  detail,  they  show  certain 
defects  some  of  which  are  serious. 

The  reductions  in  overall  area 
have  been  achieved  by  different 
methods,  and  most  of  them  result 
in  a  violation  of  some  of  the  Dudley 
recommendations.  In  no  case  does 
there  appear  to  be  room  for  a  pram 
in  the  excessively  cramped  hall.  In 
one  design  there  is  absolutely  no¬ 
where  for  the  pram  to  go  except  in 
the  living  room ;  in  most  of  the 
others,  the  pram  is  presumably  in¬ 
tended  to  go  in  the  “  store  ” — or 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the 
“  outbuilding.” 

•See  “  Design  of  Dwellings,”  Ministry  of 
Health,  1944. 
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Now  on  the  question  of  out¬ 
buildings  the  Dudley  Committee 
was  emphatic  in  the  following  words: 

“A  large  number  of  the  houses 
built  between  the  wars  had  no 
outbuilding  at  all.  Fuel  was 
commonly  stored  in  the  body  of 
the  house,  with  resulting  dust  and 
dirt.  Nor  was  there  any  place  for 
keeping  bicycles,  tools,  garden 
produce  or  the  innumerable  other 
things  which  are  commonly  kept 
in  a  shed.  As  the  result,  local 
authorities  were  constantly  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Minister  of  Health  for 
permission  to  add  outbuildings  to 
their  existing  houses.  In  other 
areas  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
tenants  to  provide  their  own  sheds, 
usually  with  most  unsightly  re¬ 
sults.  In  our  opinion  adequate 
outbuildings  are  essential  to  the 
reasonable  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  family.” 

Not  only  will  baby’s  pram  have 
to  compete  for  space  with  father’s 
bicycle  and  mowing  machine  in  the 
new  “store”  arrangements — in  most 
cases  the  store  has  been  brought  right 
into  the  house,  and  in  some  designs 
includes  not  only  the  fuel  bin  (with 
all  the  resultant  dirt  inside  the  house 
of  which  the  Dudley  Committee 
complained)  but  also,  in  certain 
cases,  the  dustbin.  In  one  design, 
the  inside  store  containing  dustbin, 
fuel  bin  (and  perforce  the  pram) 
opens  directly  into  the  kitchen  which 
includes  the  dining  space.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  un¬ 
hygienic  or  unpleasant  arrangement. 

In  other  designs,  while  the  fuel 
bin  and  dustbin  are  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  the  dustmen  and  coalman 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  store 
to  get  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  tightness  of  space, 
some  staircases  have  steps  which  are 
sliced  off  at  the  corners  at  top  and 
bottom,  which  may  be  dangerous; 
in  one  design  the  stairs  wind  in  the 
middle,  which  is  dangerous,  and 
contrary  to  Housing  Manual  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  another  design  it 
will  be  difficult  to  close  the  front 
door  without  standing  on  the 
bottom  stair. 

A  number  of  the  bedrooms  have 
“  bulk  heads  ” — that  is  to  say  one 
comer  of  the  floor  is  raised  a  foot 
or  two  above  the  rest,  which  in 
practice  reduced  the  floor  space  of 
the  bedroom  itself,  because  the 


elevated  section  of  the  floor  can  only 
be  used  for  a  cupboard. 

Some  of  the  designs  arrange  for 
the  stairs  to  come  out  of  the  living 
room.  This  means  that  the  only 
access  to  the  bedrooms  from  the 
kitchen  is  through  the  living  room, 
which  is  thus  used  as  a  passage-way. 
Unless  the  heating  arrangements 
are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  this 
will  mean  a  very  draughty  and 
uncomfortable  living  room. 

The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ? 

These  designs  were  prepared 
during  the  period  that  Mr.  Dalton 
was  Minister  of  Health.  The  object 
was  to  try  and  provide  a  house  which 
would  be  cheaper  and  use  less 
materials  than  are  now  being  used. 

Mr.  Macmillan  has  stated  that 
houses  built  to  these  designs  should 
on  an  average  be  £150  lower  in  cost 
than  the  normal  council  house,  and 
that  lower  capital  costs  should  be 
reflected  in  lower  rents.  However, 
£150  knocked  of  the  cost  of  a  house 
does  not  reduce  the  rent  by  more 
than  2s.  6d.,  whereas  the  increased 
interest  rates  will  more  than  offset 
any  such  reduction.  The  result  will 
be  that,  if  these  plans  are  adopted, 
future  council  tenants  will  pay 
higher  rents  for  much  inferior 
accommodation. 

Moreover,  in  his  circular  (70/51) 
Mr.  Macmillan  expresses  the  hope 
that  local  authorities  “  will  adopt 
the  new  designs  for  all  such  houses 
as  have  not  already  been  planned  to 
an  advanced  stage.” 

This  may  be  the  first  indication 
that  local  authorities  will  not  be 
allowed  to  build  houses  of  a  higher 
standard  if  they  so  desire— a  very 
serious  matter  indeed. 

Most  serious  of  all  is  the  possibility 
that  these  new  designs  are  only  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  will  be 
followed  by  actual  reductions  in 
room  sizes.  The  Sunday  Times  on 
December  2nd  urged  precisely  this  : 

“  In  view  of  the  acuteness  of 
the  need,  it  might  be  a  wise  stroke 
of  policy  to  reappoint  the  Dudley 
Committee  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  room-sizes  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  minima  for  a  limited 
period.” 

Indeed,  the  first  step  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  respect  in 
Scotland,  where  local  authorities 
have  been  invited  to  place  orders 
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for  Swedish  and  Finnish  prefabri¬ 
cated  timber  houses.  These  houses, 
which  are  intended  for  a  family  of 
five,  have  a  total  area  of  only  790 
square  feet,  and  the  bedrooms  are 
below  minimum  Dudley  standards. 
{Sunday  Times,  December  12th, 
1951). 

Will  Building  Firms  be  Affected  ? 

Whatever  the  results  for  the 
tenant,  the  new  housing  policy  will 
not  be  detrimental  to  firms  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  trade — on 
the  contrary  it  may  be  possible  for 
private  contractors  to  make  in¬ 
creased  profits  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  to  build  more  houses  for 
sale,  because  the  tight  supervision 
and  control  on  costs  exercised  by 
local  authorities  will  no  longer  take 
place. 

Both  building  material  firms  and 
building  contractors  have  been  doing 
very  well  in  the  past  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
aggregate  results  of  195  building  and 
material  firms  as  published  in  the 
Financial  Times,  on  January  5th, 
1952.  Item  1  is  the  total  gross 
profits  after  payment  of  wages, 
overheads,  and  materials;  it  shows 
that  for  the  1 59  companies  these  have 
risen  from  £45.8  million  the  year 


before  last  to  £51.7  million  this  year. 
Item  2  is  the  amount  these  com¬ 
panies  allocated  out  of  gross  profits 
for  depreciation,  and  Item  3  the 
amount  paid  in  taxation.  From  the 
remaining  sum  is  deducted  an  un¬ 
specified  amount  for  payment  of 
interest  on  preference  shares  and  the 
like,  together  with  provision  for 
pension  funds.  The  amount  left 
over  for  holders  of  ordinary  shares 
after  all  these  payments  is  £14.3 
millions,  an  increase  of  over  £2 
million  on  the  previous  year’s 
earnings.  £4.9  million  of  this  is 
paid  out  in  dividend ;  the  rest  goes  to 
swell  reserves.  | 

Pre-. 
Latest  vious 
Year  Year, 
£m.  £m. 

(1)  Gross  Profits  ..  ..51-7  45-8 

(2)  Depreciation  charges  . .  9-2  8-5 

(3)  Taxation . 22-0  18-9 

(4)  Earned  for  ordinary  share¬ 

holders  (after  payment 
of  interest  on  loans  and 
on  preference  shares)  . .  14-3  12-2 

(%  earned  for  ordinary 

shareholders)  .  .  .  .  (24%)  (22%) 

(5)  Paid  in  ordinary  dividend  4-9  4-5 

(%  dividend  paid)  .  .(8.2%)(8.2%) 

(6)  Capital  Revenue  and  Re¬ 

serves  allocation  for  the 

year . 10-9  9-4 

(7)  Total  Capital  and  revenue 

reserves  .  .  . .  82-5  75-2 

(including  undivided  pro¬ 
fits,  excl.  future  tax  pro¬ 
vision) 


For  nearly  40  years — 

The  L.R.D.  has  provided  the  Movement  with 
Fighting  Facts — like  those  in  this  pamphlet. 

Every  National  Trade  Union,  Trade  Union  Branch, 
Trades  Council,  or  Shop  Stewards  Committee  should 
affiliate  to  the  L.R.D. 

If  you  affiliate  you  get  a  free  copy  of  Labour 
Research  every  month  and  all  L.R.D.  pamphlets  ;  you 
are  entitled  to  ask  questions  on  your  problem  and  get 
them  answered.  Last  year  we  answered  1,500  enquiries 
from  our  affiliated  organisations. 

Write  for  particulars  to  the  Secretary,  L.R.D., 
2  Soho  Square,  London,  W.l. 
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